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Eudicus, Socrates, Hippias 


EUDICUS: But you, Socrates, why are you silent after Hippias has 
made an exhibition! of such great things? Why do you not either join 
in praising any of the things that were said, or even refute something, 
if it does not seem to you to have been finely spoken? Especially since 
we alone are left who would particularly make claim to share in the 
pursuit of philosophy. 

SOCRATES: Indeed, Eudicus, there are some things, among those Hip- 
pias just now said about Homer, that I would ask him about with 
pleasure. For I used to hear from your father, Apemantus, that the 
Iliad of Homer is a more beautiful [noble] poem than the Odyssey, and 
more beautiful [noble] in the measure that Achilles is a better man 
than Odysseus; for he asserted that of these poems the one was com- 
posed about Odysseus, the other about Achilles. I would with plea- 
sure inquire about that, then, if Hippias is willing—what his opinion 
is of these two men and which he asserts to have been better, for he 
has exhibited to us many other things of every kind both about other 
poets and about Homer. 

EUD.: But it is clear that Hippias will not begrudge you an answer if 


1Epideiksis (“exhibition,” “‘declamation,” “‘display”). Sophists such as Hippias 
were accustomed to make such long elaborate speeches for purposes of displaying 
their wisdom. Socrates contrasts it with his own humble art of asking questions or 
conversing, which he calls dialectics. Cf. 364d1-3, 373a1-3; Meno 75c8—-d7; Republic 


338a3—-b9. 
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you ask him something. Is it not so, Hippias? If Socrates asks you 
something, will you answer? Or what will you do? 

Hippias: I would certainly be acting strangely, Eudicus—I, who al- 
ways come up from my home in Elis to Olympia to the solemn 
assembly of the Greeks when the Olympic festivals are held, and 
there present myself in the temple to speak on whatever anyone may 
wish from among those things I have prepared for exhibition and to 
answer whatever anyone who wishes should ask—were I now to flee 
the questioning of Socrates. 

soc.: Blessed indeed, Hippias, is your experience, if at each Olym- 
piad you have reached the temple being so hopeful about your soul 
with respect to wisdom, and I would marvel if any of the athletes 
concerned with the body comes there to contend as fearlessly and 
confidently trusting in his body as you assert you do in your mind. 
HIP.: It is fitting, Socrates, that I should have experienced this; for 
since I began contending for victory at Olympia, I’ve never yet met 
anyone better than I am in anything. 

soc.: It is a fine thing indeed you’re saying, Hippias—that your 
reputation is a monument of wisdom both for the city of the Eleans 
and for your parents. But whatever do you say to us about Achilles 
and Odysseus? Which do you assert is better and in what respect? For 
when there were many of us inside, and you were making your 
exhibition, I was left behind by the things you said. I hesitated to 
question you, both because there was a large crowd inside, and lest I 
interfere with your exhibition through my questioning, but now, 
since there are fewer of us and Eudicus here bids me to ask, speak out 
and teach us clearly, what were you saying about these two men? 
How were you distinguishing them? 

Hip.: I’m certainly willing, Socrates, to explain to you still more 
clearly than before what I have to say about these men as well as 
others. I assert that Homer represented Achilles as the best2 man of 


2The Greek word here, aristos (“bravest,”’ “best’’), is the superlative of agathos 
(“brave,” “good”’). The primary meaning of this crucial word in Homer is “‘brave.’ 
As one sees from the case of Achilles above all, however, the heroes believe that to be 
brave and fight in the forefront of the battle with ardor is to be good simply, to do 
what is right. The expectations connected with such actions become apparent when 
honor is denied, as in the ‘“‘baleful wrath’ of Achilles and his demand that he be 
honored for his goodness by Zeus. He even comes to doubt whether brave action is 
the core of goodness (see Iliad IX 313ff.). 
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those who came to Troy, Nestor as the wisest, and Odysseus as the 
most versatile.3 

soc.: My, my, Hippias! Please, would you do me a favor such as the 
following—do not laugh at me if I should have difficulty understand- 
ing what is said and often raise questions? Instead, try to answer me 
gently and calmly. j 

H1p.: It would indeed be shameful, Socrates, if I, who educate others 
in these very things and think I am worthy to take money for this, 
should not myself be indulgent and answer gently when questioned 
by you. 

soc.: What you say is very fine. Now, when you asserted that 
Achilles has been represented as the best, I seemed to understand 
what you were saying, and also when you asserted that Nestor was 
the wisest, but when you said that the poet has represented Odysseus 
as the most versatile, in this case, to tell you the truth, I absolutely do 
not know what you are saying. Tell me, then, and perhaps I will 
understand it better this way: has Achilles not been represented by 
Homer as versatile? 

uiP.: No indeed, Socrates, but as most simple.4 For example, in ““The 
Prayers,”> when he represents them conversing with one another, he 
has Achilles say in reply to Odysseus: 


3The Greek word is polytropotatos, superlative of the Homeric epithet of Odysseus, 
polytropos. In the Odyssey it appears twice and seems to mean “‘much turned,” ““much 
wandering” (I 1, X 330). The other, more common epithets of Odysseus—polymeétis 
(“crafty,” “shrewd’’), polyméchanos (“much contriving”’), poikilométés (“with versatile 
mind’’), polyphron (“very sagacious”)—seem to color the meaning “versatile” given 
the word by Hippias and some modern editors (e.g., Merry and Riddell). Liddell and 
Scott insist that in Homer the word means not “versatile”? but “much traveled.” I 
translate it as “‘versatile’’ in accordance with Hippias’ interpretation (cf. 365b5). 

4Burnet inserts here in the Greek “‘and most truthful,” as had Stephanus before 
him, following an inferior manuscript. Stallbaum gives a sensible explanation, in his 
note on this passage, for regarding these words as a gloss introduced from the sequel 
by some literal-minded scholar and for following the better manuscripts. I have done 
so in omitting these words, which Hippias brings forth later in his interpretation. 

5“'The Prayers’’ was the ancient name (cf. Cratylos 428c) of the central scene in the 
Iliad where Odysseus, Ajax, and Phoenix were sent as an embassy by the chiefs of the 
Greeks in the name of Agamemnon to appease Achilles’ anger. Odysseus spoke first. 
In an adroit speech he tried to induce the hero to rejoin the Greek forces who, far from 
taking Troy, were in danger of losing their very ships to the Trojans since Achilles 
had withdrawn from the battle. Odysseus flattered Achilles and promised him gifts 
and honors. The verses here cited, Iliad IX 308-14, were taken from Achilles’ re- 
sponse, in which he rejects the offer, still angry, having come to doubt the conven- 
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Son of Laertes, sprung from Zeus, much-devising Odysseus, 
One surely must speak out without regard to consequences, 
Just as I am going to do and as I think it will be fulfilled; 
For that one is hateful to me as the gates of Hades 

Who hides one thing in his mind but says something else. 
But I will speak, as it is also going to be fulfilled. 


In these verses he shows clearly the manner of each man, how 
Achilles was both truthful and simple, Odysseus both versatile and 
lying, for he represents Achilles speaking these verses to Odysseus. 
soc.: Now, Hippias, I am perhaps beginning to understand what you 
are saying; you are saying that the versatile man is a liar, at least as it 
appears. 

HIP.: Precisely, Socrates. For Homer has represented Odysseus as this 
sort of man in many places both in the Iliad and in the Odyssey. 
soc.: Apparently, then, it seemed to Homer that the truthful man is 
one sort and the liar another, and they are not the same. 

HIP.: How could it not have seemed so, Socrates? 

soc.: And does it seem so to you yourself as well, Hippias? 

H1P.: Most certainly! For indeed it would be a strange thing if it were 
not so. 

soc.: Well, let us leave Homer aside, since it is impossible to ask him 
what he was thinking when he composed these verses anyway, but 
since you are evidently taking upon yourself the responsibility, and 
you agree with these things you assert Homer said, answer on behalf 
of Homer and yourself in common. 

HIP.: So be it; just ask briefly what you want. 

soc.: Do you say that liars are incapable® of doing anything, like sick 
men, or are they capable of doing something? 

HiP.: I, for my part, say that they are very capable of doing many 
things and particularly of deceiving people. 

soc.: Apparently, then, they are capable, according to your argu- 
ment, as well as versatile, or not? 


tional notion of virtue or heroism. Hippias drops verse 311, “That you may not keep 
moaning one after another, sitting beside me.” In verse 310 he changes our text of 
Homer from “‘as I think” to “‘as I am going to do,” and in verse 314 he changes “‘as it 
seems to me to be best”’ to “‘as it is also going to be fulfilled,” apparently to underline 
Achilles’ certainty. 

Here and in the following exchanges, the words rendered “incapable” and “‘capa- 
ble” might also be rendered “lack the power” (or “‘are powerless”) and “have the 
power” (or “are powerful”). 
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Hip! =) Yes: 

soc.: Are they versatile and deceiving by foolishness and imprudence 
or by unscrupulous wickedness and a certain prudence? 

HiP.: By unscrupulous wickedness, most certainly, and by prudence. 
soc.: Apparently, therefore, they are prudent. 

Hip.: Yes, by Zeus—too much so! 

soc.: And since they are prudent, do they not know what they are 
doing, or do they know? 

Hip.: They know very well; that is why they do evil. 

soc.: And since they know what they know, are they ignorant or 
wise? 

Hip.: They are surely wise, at least with respect to this very thing: 
deceiving thoroughly. 

soc.: Stop there. Let us recollect what it is you are saying. You assert 
that liars are capable, prudent, knowing, and wise in those things in 
which they are liars. 

H1P.: I do assert it. 

soc.: And that the truthful and the liars are different and most op- 
posite to one another? 

HIP.: I say these things too. 

soc.: Come, then: some of the capable and wise, apparently, are the 
liars according to your argument. 

HIP.: Certainly. 

soc.: Now, when you say the liars are capable and wise in these very 
things, are you saying they are capable of lying if they should wish to 
or that they are incapable with respect to these things about which 
they lie? 

H1P.: I say they are capable. 

soc.: To sum up, then, the liars are the wise and capable of lying. 
HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Therefore, a man incapable of lying and ignorant would not be 
a liar. 

H1P.: That’s so. 

soc.: But each one is capable who does what he wishes when he 
wishes. I am not speaking of one who is prevented by sickness or 
such things; I simply mean someone who is in the situation you are in 
with regard to the power of writing my name whenever you wish— 
that is what I mean. Or do you not call one who is in such a condition 
““capablee”’ 

HIPeY eS: 
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soc.: Now tell me, Hippias, are you not experienced in calculations 
and in the art of calculating? 

H1p.: Most certainly, Socrates. 

soc.: If, then, someone were to ask you how great a number is three 
times seven hundred, could you not say the truth about this most 
swiftly of all and most precisely, if you wished? 

H1P.: Surely. 

soc.: And is that because you are most capable and wisest in these 
matters? 

HIPs; Kes: 

soc.: Are you then only wisest and most capable, or are you also best 
in those matters in which you are most capable and wisest, that is, in 
matters of calculation? 

HipP.: I am of course also best, Socrates. 

soc.: You would then most capably speak what is true about these 
things? Or not? 

HiP.: I at least suppose I would. 

soc.: But what of lies about these same matters? And as before, 
answer me in a well-born and magnificent way, Hippias. If someone 
asked you how much is three times seven hundred, could you lie 
most precisely, and could you always speak lies in the same respects 
about these things if you wished to lie and never answer the truth, or 
would one ignorant in calculations be more capable of lying than you 
if he wished? Or would the ignorant one involuntarily speak the truth 
many times if he should chance upon it through not knowing, 
though he might wish to speak lies, whereas you, the wise man, 
would always lie in the same respects, at least if you were to wish to 
lie? 

HIp.: Yes, that’s the way it is, just as you say. 

soc.: Is the liar then a liar only about other things but not about 
number, and would he not lie in counting? 

HIp.: Oh, yes, he would, by Zeus, he would lie about number as well! 
soc.: Should we then regard this too as established, Hippias, that a 
certain sort of human being is a liar about calculation and number? 
lupe Yes; 

soc.: And who would this be? Must it not belong to him to be 
capable of lying, if he is going to be a liar, as you just now agreed? 
For if you remember, it was said by you that he who is incapable of 
lying would never become a liar. 

H1P.: I do remember; that was said. 
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soc.: Then did you not just now appear as one most capable of lying 
about calculations? 

HIP.: Yes; this too was said, at least. 

soc.: Are you, therefore, also most capable of speaking truth about 
calculations? 

HIP.: Surely. 

soc.: Then isn’t the same man most capable of speaking lies and 
truths about calculations? And this is the one who is good at these 
things, the expert calculator. 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Who then, Hippias, becomes a liar about calculation other than 
one who is good? For the same man is also capable, and this man is 
truthful as well. 

HIP.: It appears so. 

soc.: Do you see, then, that the same one is a liar and truthful about 
these things, and the truthful is no better than the liar? For indeed he 
is the same man, and he does not possess characteristics which are 
most opposite, as you supposed just now. 

HIP.: He does not appear to, at least here. 

soc.: Do you wish us, then, to consider it elsewhere as well? 

HiP.: If you like. 

soc.: Then are you not also experienced in geometry? 

HIP.: I am. 

soc.: Well, then, is it not this way in geometry as well? Is the same 
one most capable of lying and speaking the truth about geometrical 
figures—that is, the expert in geometry? 

HiP.:/,Y es: 

soc.: Is anyone else good in these things other than this one? 

H1P.: No other. 

soc.: Accordingly, is not the good and wise geometer most capable, 
at least, with respect to both? And if anyone else could be a liar about 
geometrical figures, it would be he, the one who is good? For this one 
was capable of lying, while the bad one was incapable of it, so that he 
would not become a liar who is unable to lie, as has been agreed. 
HIP.: These things are so. 

soc.: Yet further, let us also investigate the third man, the astrono- 
mer, in whose art you think you are still more knowledgeable than in 
those taken up before. Do you not, Hippias? 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Are not these things also the same in astronomy? 
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HIP.: It is likely, at least, Socrates. 

soc.: In astronomy too, therefore, if anyone is a liar, the good astron- 
omer—that is, the one who is capable of lying—will be a liar. For it 
will not be the one who is incapable, for he is ignorant. 

HIP.: It appears so. 

soc.: In astronomy as well, therefore, the same one will be truthful 
and a liar. 

HipP.: Apparently. 

soc.: Come then, Hippias, consider freely in this way in the case of all 
the sciences whether matters are anywhere in a condition other than 
this: you are altogether the wisest of all human beings in the greatest 
number of arts, as I once heard you boasting, when you yourself 
narrated your extensive and enviable wisdom in the marketplace be- 
side the banking tables. You asserted that you had once come to 
Olympia, having all you had about your body as your own works: 
first, that the ring you were wearing (for you began with that) was 
your work, since you knew how to cut rings, and that another signet 
too was your work, and a scraper and an unguent bottle, all of which 
you yourself made; then you said that you had cut from leather the 
footwear you were wearing and that you had woven your outer 
clothing and your tunic, and then, what seemed most unusual’ to all 
and a display of the greatest wisdom, was when you said the belt of 
your tunic, which you were wearing, was like the very expensive 
Persian ones and that you had plaited this yourself. In addition to 
these things, you said that you came having poems—epic verses, 
tragedies, dithyrambs—and many speeches of all sorts in prose. And 
you said that you came with knowledge, distinguished from that of 
others, concerning the arts of which I have just spoken, and about 
rhythms, harmoniae, correctness of letters, and very many other 
things in addition to these, as I remember. And further, I forgot your 
artful device (as it seems) for remembering, in which you suppose 
you are most splendid, and I suppose I have forgotten very many 
other things. But as I say, look both at your own arts (for they are 
sufficient) and at those of others, and tell me if anywhere you can 
find, from among those things to which you and I have agreed, 
where one is truthful and another—a separate one, not the same—is a 
liar. Consider this in the case of whatever wisdom you wish, or 


7Atopotaton can mean “most absurd.” 
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whatever unscrupulous wickedness, or whatever you are pleased to 
name it. But you will not find it, comrade—for it does not exist. But 
speak up! 

u1p.: Nothing occurs to me Socrates, at least not offhand. 

soc.: Nor will it, as I suppose; but if I am speaking the truth, re- 
member what results from our argument, Hippias. 

HiP.: I don’t understand very well what you’re saying, Socrates. 
soc.: That is perhaps because you are not now using your artful 
device for remembering—for it is clear that you do not suppose you 
need it. But I will remind you. Do you know that you asserted 
Achilles was truthful, while Odysseus was a liar and versatile? 

Hip, :) Yes, 

soc.: Now then, do you perceive that the same man has come to light 
as being both truthful and a liar, so that if Odysseus was a liar, he 
becomes also truthful, and if Achilles was truthful, he becomes also a 
liar, and these men are not different from one another or opposite but 
similar? 

HIP.: Socrates, you are always weaving arguments of this sort. You 
pick out whatever is most difficult in an argument and hold onto this, 
making fast your grip on small details and not contending with the 
whole matter which the argument concerns. For even now, if you 
wish, I will display to you in an ample speech with many proofs that 
Homer represented Achilles as better than Odysseus and not a liar, 
while he represented the latter as treacherous, frequently lying, and 
worse than Achilles. If you wish, you may counter argument with 
argument, to the effect that the other is better, and these people here 
will know more fully who speaks better. 

soc.: Hippias, I certainly do not dispute that you are wiser than I, but 
I am always accustomed to pay attention whenever someone says 
something and especially when the speaker seems to me to be wise. 
And since I desire to learn what he is saying, I question him thor- 
oughly and consider again and compare the things said, so that I may 
understand. If the one speaking seems to me to be of little account, 
neither do I ply him with questions, nor is what he says of concern to 
me. And you will know from this which ones I hold to be wise. For 
you will find me being indefatigable about the things said by one of 
that sort, questioning him so that by understanding I may be bene- 
fited in some way. For even now I have been reflecting as you were 
speaking, that in the verses you just now spoke, where you show 
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Achilles speaking to Odysseus as to one who is an imposter,® it seems 
to me to be strange, if you speak the truth, that Odysseus, the ver- 
satile, is nowhere shown to be a liar, while Achilles is shown to be 
someone versatile, according to your argument; at any rate, he lies. 
For though he begins by speaking verses which you also just now 
spoke— 


For that one is hateful to me as the gates of Hades, 
Who hides one thing in his mind but says something else, 


a little later he says he would not be persuaded by Odysseus and 
Agamemnon, nor would he remain at all in Troy, but as he says: 


Tomorrow, when I have performed the sacrifices to Zeus and 
all the gods, 

Having loaded well the ships after I have drawn them down to 
the sea, 

You will see if you want to, and if indeed these things concern 
you, 

My ships sailing very early on the fishy Hellespont, 

And in them the men eager to row: 

And if the glorious Earth-shaker? should give a fair voyage 

I would arrive at rich-soiled Phthia on the third day.1° 


Moreover, before these things, when railing against Agamemnon, he 
said: 


Now I am going to Phthia, since surely it is much better 

To go home with the curved ships, nor do I think 

I will draw full draughts of wealth and riches for you, since 
I am dishonored here. !! 


Though he says these things once before the entire army and once 
before his own comrades, nowhere is he seen to have prepared or 
tried to drag down the ships to sail back home; rather, he shows quite 
a well-born contempt of speaking the truth. Now I, Hippias, have 
been questioning you from the beginning because I am at a loss as to 


8Alazona (“imposter,” “false pretender,” ‘‘boaster’’). 

°Homeric epithet of Poseidon, god of the sea and earthquakes. 

10]liad 1X 357-63. 

'1Jliad 1 169-71. Socrates changes the word “‘better’’ from pherteron, meaning “‘bet- 
ter” or “braver,” to loion, which means only “‘better.”’ 
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which of these two men was represented as better by the poet, hold- 
ing that both are excellent and that it is hard to distinguish which one 
might be better with regard both to lying and truth and to the rest of 
virtue; for in this respect too both are quite similar. 

Hip.: That is because you do not examine it in a noble manner, 
Socrates. For where Achilles lies, it is evident that he is lying not out 
of design but involuntarily, since he was compelled on account of the 
misfortune of the army to stay behind and bring aid, but the lies of 
Odysseus are voluntary and from design. 

soc.: You are deceiving me, dearest Hippias, and are yourself imitat- 
ing Odysseus! 

HIP.: By no means, Socrates! But what is it you are saying and with a 
view to what? 

soc.: Because you assert that Achilles did not lie from design; yet he 
was such a cheat and a designing plotter in addition to his imposture, 
as Homer has represented him, that he appears to be so much more 
prudent even than Odysseus with regard to easily escaping detection 
as an imposter that right in the presence of the latter he dared to 
contradict himself and escaped detection by Odysseus. At any rate, it 
is evident that Odysseus says nothing to him that shows he perceived 
he was lying. 

Hip.: What are these things you speak of, Socrates? 

soc.: Do you know that after he has affirmed to Odysseus that he 
would sail away at dawn, he does not again assert that he will sail 
away when he speaks to Ajax but says something else? 

H1P.: Now where is this? 

soc.: In the verses where he says— 


Indeed I will not take thought of bloody war 

Until divine Hector, the son of prudent Priam, 

Comes to the huts and the ships of the Myrmidons 

Killing the Argives, to burn up the ships with blazing fire; 

But at my tent and my dark ship 

I think Hector himself will be stopped though eager for battle. 12 


Well then, Hippias, do you think the son of Thetis, who was edu- 
cated by the most wise Cheiron, could have been so forgetful as to 


12Jliad IX 650-55. Several words quoted by Socrates are different from the text of 
Homer that has come down to us. In verse 653 he uses the word “‘burn in blazing fire” 
where Homer has “‘burn in smouldering fire,” and in verse 654 he replaces “indeed”’ 
with a word emphasizing Hector ‘“‘himself.”’ 
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affirm to Odysseus that he would sail away but to Ajax that he would 
remain, when just a little before he had railed against imposters with 
the most extreme abuse; do you think he was not a designing plotter 
who believed Odysseus was someone of primitive simplicity whom he 
could get the better of precisely by such artful contriving and lying? 
HIP.: It does not seem so to me, at least, Socrates; rather, with regard 
to these things too it was his guilelessness!3 that led him to say 
different things to Ajax than to Odysseus. When, however, Odys- 
seus speaks the truth he always speaks by design, and whenever he 
lies it is the same. 

soc.: Then it looks as if Odysseus is, after all, better than Achilles. 
H1p.: Not at all, surely, Socrates. 

soc.: What? Did not those who lie voluntarily just now come to light 
as better than those doing so involuntarily? 

H1p.: And how, Socrates, can those who are voluntarily unjust, who 
have voluntarily plotted and done evil, be better than those who do 
so involuntarily, when for the latter there seems to be much for- 
giveness—when someone unknowingly acts unjustly or lies or does 
some other evil? And the laws, surely, are much more harsh toward 
those who do evil voluntarily and lie than toward those who do so 
involuntarily. 

soc.: Do you see, Hippias, that I speak the truth, when I say that Iam 
indefatigable in questioning the wise? And I run the risk of having 
only this one good thing, all else that I have being of little account. 
For as to the actual condition of things I am baffled, and I do not 
know how they stand. I find it a sufficient proof of this that when I 
am together with one of you who are highly reputed for wisdom and 
to whose wisdom all Greeks bear witness, it is evident that I know 
nothing; for nothing, so to speak, seems the same to me as it does to 
you, yet what greater proof of ignorance is there than when someone 
differs with wise men? But I have this one marvelous good which 
preserves me: I am not ashamed to learn, but I inquire and I question 
and I am very grateful to the one who answers, and I have never 


13] follow the reading of the better manuscripts, T and W, euétheias (‘‘guileless- 
ness,”’ “integrity,” “‘simplicity”) rather than Burnet’s choice of eunoias (‘“‘kindness’’), 
which is found in a solitary and less authoritative manuscript, F. The better attested 
reading makes more sense in the argument. It is not Achilles’ kindness and complai- 
sance to the other chiefs that explains his contradictions. Rather, he is uncertain of 
himself; he doubts his course of action and “guilelessly”’ speaks out directly whatever 


he thinks even though he is in the process of changing his mind. 
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deprived anyone of gratitude. For I have never denied it when I 
learned something, pretending that what I had learned was my own 
discovery; instead, I praise the one who taught me as a wise man and 
proclaim what I learned from him. And indeed, with regard to what 
you are now saying, I do not agree with you, but I differ very 
strongly, and I know well that this happens because of me—because I 
am the sort that I am, not to say anything greater of myself. For to 
me it appears, Hippias, that all is the opposite of what you say it is— 
that those who harm human beings, who do injustice, lie, deceive, 
and go wrong voluntarily rather than involuntarily are better than 
those who do so involuntarily. Sometimes, however, the opposite of 
these things seems to me to be the case, and I vacillate about these 
things—clearly because I do not know. But at the present a sort of 
seizure has overtaken me, and those who voluntarily go wrong about 
something seem to me to be better than those who do so involun- 
tarily. I blame the previous arguments as causes of my present experi- 
ence—of making it appear at present that those who do each of these 
things involuntarily are more good-for-nothing!4 than those who do 
so voluntarily. Do me a favor, then, and do not begrudge to heal my 
soul; for be assured you will do me a greater good by giving my soul 
rest from ignorance than my body from disease. But if you wish to 
speak a long speech, I warn you in advance that you would not cure 
me—for I could not follow; but if you wish to answer me just as 
before, you will benefit me very much, and I do not suppose you 
yourself will be harmed. And I might justly call for your help, son of 
Apemantus, for you stirred me up to converse with Hippias: now, if 
Hippias does not want to answer me, ask him on my behalf. 

EUD.: I do not suppose, Socrates, that Hippias will need our request. 
For his initial statements were not of this sort, but he said he would 
flee the questioning of no man. Is it not so, Hippias? Was not this 
what you said? 

uip.: I did. But Eudicus, Socrates always causes confusion in the 
argument and seems to want to make trouble. 

soc.: Hippias, best of men, it is not voluntarily, at any rate, that I do 
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14Ponéros (“useless,”’ “worthless,” “good for nothing”’; also “morally depraved” or 
““wicked’’). I have chosen to translate the word “good for nothing” to preserve 
something of the ambiquity of the argument. Socrates seems to use the word in a 
primarily “technical” sense as meaning ““worthless,” whereas Hippias seems to un- 
derstand the argument as primarily moral: the one who voluntarily does evil is 
“wicked” or ‘“‘depraved.”’ Both senses are present in “good for nothing.”’ 
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this—for I would be wise and tricky, according to your argument— 
but involuntarily, so please forgive me, for you assert that whoever 
makes trouble involuntarily ought to have forgiveness. 

EUD.: By no means do otherwise, Hippias, but for our sake and for 
the sake of your initial statements, answer what Socrates asks you. 

uip.: I will answer, then, as long as you request it. Ask whatever you 
wish. 

soc.: I certainly desire very much, Hippias, to investigate fully what 
has just now been spoken of—whether those are better who go 
wrong voluntarily or those who do so involuntarily. I think we 
would most correctly approach our investigation as follows. Now 
answer: do you call a certain one a good runner? 


HIP.: I do. 
soc.: And a certain one bad? 
HIP.: Yes. 


soc.: And is not one who runs well good, while one who runs badly 
is bad? 

HIP:2 "Yes: 

soc.: And does not he who runs slowly run badly, while he who runs 
quickly runs well? 

Hips! Y es! 

soc.: In a race, therefore, and in running, is quickness good and 
slowness bad? 

H1p.: What else should it be? 

soc.: Which, then, is the better runner, he who voluntarily runs 
slowly or he who does so involuntarily? 

H1IP.: He who does so voluntarily. 

soc.: And isn’t running doing something? 

H1P.: Doing something, certainly. 

soc.: And if it is doing something, is it not also effecting something? 
HIP.: -Yes. 

soc.: Does he who runs badly effect what is bad and shameful in a 
race? 

HIp.: What is bad; how could he not? 

soc.: He who runs slowly runs badly? 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Does not the good runner voluntarily effect this bad and shame- 
ful thing, while the bad one does so involuntarily? 

HIP.: It seems so, at any rate. 
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soc.: In a race, then, is the one who effects what is bad involuntarily 
more good-for-nothing than he who does so voluntarily? 

HIP.: In a race, at any rate. 

soc.: What about in wrestling? Which is the better wrestler, he who 
voluntarily falls, or he who does so involuntarily? 

uip.: He who does so voluntarily, as it seems. 

soc.: Is it more good-for-nothing and more shameful in wrestling to 
fall or to throw one’s opponent? 

HIP.: To fall. 

soc.: In wrestling, too, therefore, the one who voluntarily effects 
what is good-for-nothing and shameful is a better wrestler than the 
one who does so involuntarily. 

Hip.: Apparently. 

soc.: What about every other use of the body? Is not he who is better 
with respect to his body able to effect both—what is strong as well as 
what is weak and what is shameful as well as what is noble—so that, 
whenever he who is better in body effects what is good-for-nothing 
with respect to the body, he effects it voluntarily, while he who is 
more good-for-nothing does so involuntarily. 

HIP.: It appears so also in matters of strength. 

soc.: What about gracefulness, Hippias? Is it not characteristic of the 
better body to assume voluntarily the shameful and good-for-noth- 
ing postures, while it is characteristic of the more good-for-nothing 
body to do so involuntarily? Or how does it seem to you? 

HIP.: Just so. 

soc.: As for gracelessness, therefore, if voluntary, it is associated with 
the virtue, if involuntary, with the good-for-nothingness of the 
body. 

HIP.: It appears so. 

soc.: What do you say about the voice? Which do you assert is better, 
the one that voluntarily sings out of tune or the one that does so 
involuntarily? 

uip.: The one that does so voluntarily. 

soc.: The one singing out of tune involuntarily is the more wicked? 
HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Would you prefer to possess what is good or what is bad? 
H1p.: What is good. 

soc.: Then would you prefer to possess feet that limp voluntarily or 
involuntarily? 
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H1p.: Voluntarily. 
soc.: Is not a limp good-for-nothingness and gracelessness of the 
feet? 


HIP.: Yes. 
soc.: What of this? Is not dullness of sight good-for-nothingness of 
the eyes? 
HIP.: Yes. 


soc.: Which eyes would you prefer to possess and which to be in the 
presence of? Those with which one voluntarily sees dully and sees 
incorrectly or those with which one does so involuntarily? 

H1P.: Those with which one voluntarily does so. 

soc.: Then do you believe that those of your own things that volun- 
tarily effect what is good-for-nothing are better than those that do so 
involuntarily? 

HIP.: Yes, with respect to these kinds of things at least. 

soc.: Then one argument comprehends all things such as ears, nose, 
mouth, and all the senses: those that involuntarily effect what is bad 
are not to be possessed, since they are good-for-nothing, while those 
that voluntarily do so are to be possessed, since they are good. 
HIP.: It seems so to me, at least. 

soc.: What of this? A partnership with which sort of tools is better, 
those with which one voluntarily effects what is bad or those with 
which one does so involuntarily? For example, is a rudder with which 
one will involuntarily steer badly better or one with which one will 
do so voluntarily? 

HIP.: One with which one will do so voluntarily. 

soc.: Is it not the same with a bow, a lyre, auloi, and all other things? 
Hip.: What you say is true. 

soc.: What of this? Is it better to possess the soul of a horse with 
which one will voluntarily ride badly or involuntarily? 

HiP.: That with which one will do so voluntarily. 

soc.: Then it is better. 

HIPs: Yes: 

soc.: With the better horse’s soul, therefore, one would do volun- 
tarily the good-for-nothing works of this soul but with the soul of the 
good-for-nothing mare involuntarily. 

Hip.: Very much so. 

soc.: And so also in the case of a dog and all other animals? 

Hip.s: Yes: 

soc.: What of this, then? For a human being who is an archer, is it 
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better to possess a soul which voluntarily goes wrong and misses the 
target or one which does so involuntarily? 

Hip.: One which does so voluntarily. 

soc.: And this very one is, better for archery? 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: A soul which involuntarily goes wrong is, therefore, more 
good-for-nothing than one which does so voluntarily? 

HIP.: In archery, at least. 

soc.: What about medicine? Is not he who willingly effects what is 
bad with regard to bodies more skilled in medicine? 

HIP. Yes. 

soc.: This [soul] is accordingly better in this art than one not skilled 
in medicine? 

HIP.: It is better. 

soc.: What of this? In the case of [the soul] that is more skilled at 
playing the cithara and the aulos and everything else connected with 
the arts and sciences, is not the one better which voluntarily effects 
evil and shameful things and goes wrong, while the more good-for- 
nothing one does so involuntarily? 

Hip.: Apparently. 

soc.: But presumably we would prefer to own the souls of slaves that 
voluntarily go wrong and effect evil, rather than those which do so 
involuntarily, on the ground that they are better in these matters. 
HIPs) Ys; 

soc.: What of this? Would we not wish to possess our own [soul] in 
as good a condition as possible for these matters? 

Hip.: Yes. 

soc.: Will it be better if it effects evil voluntarily and goes wrong or if 
it does so involuntarily? 

yiP.: It would, however, be a terrible thing, Socrates, if those doing 
injustice voluntarily are to be better than those doing so involuntar- 
ily. 

soc.: But surely they appear to be, at least from what has been said. 
Hip.: Not to me. 

soc.: But I supposed, Hippias, that they appeared so to you too. 
Answer once again: is not justice either (1) a certain capacity or 
knowledge or (2) both? Or isn’t it necessary that justice should be at 
least one of these? 

Hip. _-Y €s. 

soc.: Then if justice is a capacity of the soul, is not the more capable 
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soul more just? For one of this sort seemed in some way better to us, 
best of men. 

HIP.: It appeared so. 

soc.: But what if it is knowledge? Is not the wiser soul more just and 
the more ignorant more unjust?15 But what if it is both? Is not the one 
having both, knowledge and capacity, more just, while the more 
ignorant is more unjust? Is it not necessary that it should be so? 
HIP.: It appears so. 

soc.: Now the more capable and wiser [soul] came to sight as better 
and as more capable of doing both what is noble and what is shameful 
with regard to all that it effects? 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Therefore, whenever it effects shameful things, it effects them 
voluntarily through capacity and art, but these things are evidently 
characteristics of justice, either both or one of them. 

Hip.: Apparently. 

soc.: And to do injustice at least is to do what is bad, while not to do 
injustice is to do what is noble. 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: And will the more capable and better soul not do injustice 
voluntarily—at least whenever it does injustice—while the more 
worthless will do so involuntarily? 

HIP.: It appears so. 

soc.: And is not the good man the one who has the good soul, while 
the bad is the one who has the bad soul? 

HIP.: Yes. 

soc.: Well then, it is characteristic of a good man to do injustice 
voluntarily, while it is characteristic of a bad man to do so involun- 
tarily, if, that is, the good man has a good soul. 

H1P.: But surely he does have one. 

soc.: Well then, he who voluntarily goes wrong and does what is 
shameful and unjust, Hippias, if indeed there is any such person, 
would be no other than the good man. 

Hip.: I cannot agree with you in this, Socrates. 

soc.: Nor I with myself, Hippias. But this appears now, at any rate, 
as the necessary result of the argument. As I said before, however, I 


1SThere is no manuscript authority showing that Hippias answered this question. 
Perhaps this is not surprising, since his lack of understanding of it is at the crux of his 
disagreement with Socrates throughout the dialogue. Burnet, following recent edi- 
tors, attributes to Hippias a “Yes” here. 
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vacillate16 back and forth about these things, and they never seem the 
same to me. And it is nothing marvelous that I should vacillate, or 
any other ordinary man. But if you who are wise will also vacillate, 
this is a terrible thing for us as well, if we shall not cease from our 
vacillation even after we have come to you. 


16Planein (“to lead astray’’) means, in the passive, “to wander.”’ Hence it comes to 
mean “‘to wander in mind,” “‘to be at a loss,” “‘to vacillate.”’ Cf. the Greater Hippias 
304c and note 44 to the translation of that dialogue. 


